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IN COMMON COUNCIL, MAY 1, 1824. 

RtiolttA^ That Messrs. C<iolidgfe, Frothingham and Stone, with such as 
the Board of Aldermen may join, be a Committee to wait upon the Mayor, 
and present him the thanks of the City Council, for the able and instructive 
Address delivered by him this day, and to request a copy for the press. 

Sent up for concurrence. \ 

FRANCIS J. OLIVER, Premdent, 



Iri the Board of Aldermen, May 3, 1824...1lead and concurred, and Al- 
dermen Baxter and Dorr are joined. 

JOSIAH QUINCY, JIfayor. 



AIIDItBSS. 



rT<v C^tiemen of the City Council: 

The first impulse of my heart, on thus enteriug, a second 
time, upon the duties of Chief Magistrate of this City, is to ex- 
press my deep sense of gratitude, for the distinguished support, 
I hare received from the suffrages of my fellow citizens. It has 
been, I am conscious, as much beyond my deserts, as beyond 
my hopes. May these marks of public confidence produce their 
genuine fruits — ^truer zeal, — greater activity, and more entire 
self-devotion to the interests of the city ! 

To you, Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen, who have re- 
ceived such gratifying proofs of the approbation of your fellow 
citizens, permit me thus publicly to express the greatness of 
my own obligations. You have shunned no labor. You have 
evaded no responsibility. You have sought with a single eye, and 
a firm, undeviating purpose the best interests of the city. It is 
my honor and happiness to have been associated with such men. 
Whatsoever success has attended the administration of the 
past year, may justly be attributed to the spirit and intelligence, 
which characterized your labors and councils. 

The Gentlemen of the last Common Council are also entitled 
to a public expression of my gratitude, for their undeviating 
personal support, as well as the zeal and fidelity which distin- 
guished their public services. 

It is proper, on the present occasion, to speak of the admin- 
istration of the past year, with reference to the principles by 
which it was actuated. If in doing this, I enter more into de- 
tail than may seem suitable, in a general discourse, it is because 
I deem such an elucidation conformable to the nature of the 
City Government, and connected with its success. Whatever 
there is peculiar in the character of the inhabitants of Boston, is 
chiefly owing to the freedom of its ancient form of government, 
which had planted and fostered, among its people, a keen, ac- 



tive, inquisitive spirit ; taking an interest in all public affairs, 
and exacting a strict and frequent account from all, who have the 
charge of their concerns. {This is a healthy condition of a commu- 
nity, be it a city, state, or nation. It indicates the existence of the 
only true foundation of public prosperity, the intelligence and 
virtue of the people, and their consequent capacity to govern 
themselves.} Such a people have a right to expect a particular 
elucidation of conduct from public functionaries $ whose incum- 
bent duty it is to foster, on all occasions, among their fellow 
citizens, a faithful and inquisitiTe spirit touching public con- 
cerns. ' 

The acts of the administration of the past year had reference 
to morals ; — to comfort ; and convenience ; and ornament. A 
'^ry brief statement of the chief of these, which had any thing 
novel in their character, will be made, with reference to princi- 
ple and to expense. If more prominence be given to tliis last 
than may be thought necessary, it is because in relation to this, 
discontent is most likely to appear. In the organizing of new. 
systems, and in the early stages of beneficial and even economi- 
cal arrangements outlays must occur. These expenditures are 
inseparable from the first years. The resulting benefit must be 
expected and averaged among many future years* No obscurity 
ought to be permitted, concerning conduct and views in this re- 
spect. In a republic, the strength of every administration, in 
public opinion, ought to be in proportion to the willingness with 
which it submits to a rigorous accountability. With respect ta 
morals ; — there existed at the commencement of last year, in 
one section of the city, an audacious obtrusiveness of vice, 
notorious and lamentable; setting at defiance, not only the 
decencies of life, but the authority of the laws. Repeated 
attempts to subdue this combination had failed. An opinion 
was entertained by some, that it was invincible. Hiere were 
those, who recommended a tampering and palliative, rather than 
eradicating course of measures. Those entrusted with the af- 
fidrs of the city, were of a difi*erent temper. The evil was met 
in the face. In spite of clamor, of threat, of insult ; of the certif- 
icates of those who were interested to maintain, or willing to 
countenance vice, in this quarter, a determined course was pur- 
sued. The whole section was put under the ban of authority. 



AU licenses in it were denied — a vigorous police was oi^anized, 
which, aided by the Courts of Justice, and the House of Correc- 
tion, effected its purpose. For three months past, the daily 
reports of our city officers have represented that section as 
peaceable as any other, ^hose connected with courts of justice, 
/noth as ministers and officers, assert that the effect has been 
i plainly discernible in the registers of the jail and of prosecution. 
These measures did not originate in any theories, or visions 
of ideal purity, attainable in the existing state of human society, 
but in a single sense of duty and respect for the character of the 
city ; proceeding upon the principle that if in great cities the 
/ existence of vice is inevitable, that its course should be in se- 
/ cret, like other filth, in drains, and in darkness ; not obtrusive ; 
\ not powerful | not prowling publicly in the streets for the inno- 
\centand unwary. 

The expense, by which this effect has been produced, has 
been somewhat less than one thousand dollars. An amount al- 
ready perhaps saved to the community in the diminution of 
those prosecutions and of their costs, which the continuance of 
the former unobstructed course of predominating vice, in that 
section, would have occasioned. 

The next object of attention of the City Government was 
cleansing the streets. In cities as well as among individuals, 
cleanliness has reference to morals as well as to comfort. Sense 
of dignity and self-srespect are essentially connected with pu- 
i^ty ; (Physical and moral. And a city is as much elevated as an 
individual by self-respectj 

To remove from our streets whatever might offend the sense, 
or endanger the health, was the first duty. To do it as eco- 
nomically as was consistent with doing it well, was the second. 
, '"How it has been done, whether •satisfiictorily as could be ex\ 
/ pected, in the first year and by incipient operations, our fellow^ 
VpitizeRS are the judges. As £ir as the knowledge of the Mayor 
and Aldermen has extended, the course pursued has met with 
unqualified approbation and ^iven entire content. 

In respect to economy, therefore but two modes— -By con- 
tract,— or by teams and laborers provided and employed by the 
city. The latter course was adopted ; and for several reasons. 
The value of what was annually taken from tfae surface of the 
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streets of the city, as well as the quantity, was wholly un- 
known. There were no data on which to estimate either, and 
of course no measure by which the amount of contract could be 
regulated. The streets of the city had been almost for time im- 
memorial the revenue of the farmers in the vicinity; who came 
at will, took what suited their purposes and left the rest to ac- 
cumulate. 

It was thought important that the city should undertake the 
operation necessary to cleansing the streets, itself, not because 
this mode was certainly the most economical, but because it 
would be certainly the most effectual; and because, by this 
means the City Government would acquaint themselves with 
the subject in detail, and be the better enabled to meet the 
farmers hereafter on the ground of contract, should this mode 
be found expedient. 

In order however, to leave no means of information unsought, 
contracts were publicly invited by the City Government. Of 
th€ proposals made, one only included all the operations of scra- 
ping, sweeping and carrying awayt This person offered to do 
the whole for one year, for seven thousand dollars. All the other 
proposals expressly declined having any thing to do with scra- 
ping and sweeping; and confined their offer to the mere carry- 
ing away. The lowest of these, was eighteen hundred dollars. 
When it was found that the city was about to perform the ope- 
ration on its own account, the same persons fell in their offers, 
from eighteen to eight hundred dollars; and when this was re- 
jected, they offered to do it for nothing. And since the city 
operations have commenced, the inquiry now is, at what price 
they can eryoy the privilege. These facts are stated, because 
they strikingly illustrate how important it is to the city, that its 
administration should take subjects of this kind into their own 
hands, until by experience, they shall have so become acquainted 
with them, as to render their ultimate measures the result of 
knowledge, and not of general surmise or opinion. 

The general result of the operations may be thus stated. At 
an expense of about 24000, between six and seven thousand 
tons weight of filth and dirt have been removed from the surface 
of the streets. All of which have been advantageously used in 
improving the city property under circumstances and in situa- 
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iionS) in which these collections were much wanted — on the Com' 
mon, on the Neck lands, and at South Boston. There can be no 
question that in these improvements the city will receive the full 
value of the whole expense. To say nothing of what is really the 
chief object of the system, that the streets have been kept in a 
general state of cleanliness satisfactory to the inhabitants. By 
sale of the collections the next year it is expected that we shall 
be able to compare directly the cast! receipt with the cash ex- 
penditure. (8te J\/bte A.) ^ 

The widening of our streets as occasions offered was the next 
object, to which the attention of the city administration was di- 
rected; and the one involving the greatest expense. The cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the enterprize of private individuals 
opened opportunities, in t hjs respect^ unexampled^ in point o f 
number and importance^. ,.4f4oBl-tiicy latlhtttovorHOccBJLaaJi^^ 
afeh 'Wi' uut JafeiB: the^ lifeii i c rf fee youm a ai '^ f wip ^ hildr e B y 
The administration availed themselves of those opportunities, 
as a matter of duty, in the actual condition of a city so extreme- 
ly irregular and inconvenient as is Boston, in the original plan 
and projection of its streets. Important improvements have been 
made in Lynn-^-Ship — Thatcher and Mill Pond Streets ; — in 
Hanover— Elm — Brattle — Court and Union Streets ; — ^in Tem- 
ple — Lynde — Sumner and Milk Streets j— in Federal— Orange. 
—Eliot and Warren Str eets. / The expense has been somewHat] 
less than twelve tnousand dollars.^f'iSfee JVbfe B.) A consid- 1 
erable cost, in comparison, with the extent of the land taken ; 
but reasonable and not more than might be expected, when con- \ : . . i 
sidered with reference to the nature of the improvements, for I "" ' / 
the most part in thick settled parts of the city, where the land 
taken was very valuable and the improvement proportionably 

iinpactaats. — -i: 

, -« Another object of attention during the past year has been the 

/ drains. The ancient system by which these were placed on the 
footing of private right was expensive and troublesome to indi- 
viduals, involving proprietors in^ perpetual disputes with those 
making new entries, and was particularly objectionable as it re- 
spects the city, as that in a degree, it made our streets the sub- 
jects of private right, and as such placed them out of the control 
of the city authorities. /^*^ (ruu^^iL. 
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The principle adopted was to take all new drains into the 
hands of the citj;^to divide the expense as eqnalljas possible 
among those estates imraediatelj benefitted ; upoi^ princifries ap- 
plicable to the particnlar nature of this subject, and retain in the 
city the whole propertj both as it respects control and asstw- 
ment. In its first stages such a sjrstem must necessarily >l||^ 



expensive ; but the result ^annot fail to be beneficial aiMi iii 4 
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ur se of years profitablg^ During the past year, the eicy sas 
j built above Five Thousand feet of drain,^— one thousand feet of 
which is twenty inch barrel drain, of this the city is now sole 
proprietor. It has already received more than one half the whole 
cost from persons whose estates were particularly benefitted 
and the balance amounting to about four thousand five bun 
dollars, is in a course of gradual, and as it respects the 
greater part certain, ultimate collection. Considering the effect 
which well constructed drains must have upon the city expendi- 
ture in respect of the single article of paving, there can be bat 
one op inion upon the wisdom and ec ononiy of this system. 

A new Mall has been nearly completed on Charles Street, 
and all the missing and dead trees of the old Malls, the Com- 
mon and Fort Hill, have been replaced with a care and protec- 
tion, which almost insure success to these ornaments of the city, 
e proceedings br the Directors ot' the bouse of Industiy 
and the flattering hopes connected with that establishment would 
require a minuteness of detail, not compatible #ith the present ^ 
occasion. They will doubtless be made the sul§<ist:bf an early 
and dis tinct examination and report of the Cfty Cbuncll. 

wo objects of very great interest to which the proceedings 
of last year have reference, remain to be elucidated. The pur- 
chase of the interest of the proprietors of the Rope Walks, west 
of the Common \ and the projected improvements abou t Fan^uil 
Hall Market.^*^ cv>>-«'-fi-^'^^.*'~-*- ^/ >^tfc^ /y^ 

The citizens of Boston, in a moment of sympathy and feelFng 
for the sufferings of particular individuals, and without sufficient 
prospective regard for the future exigencies of the city, had vol- 
untarily given the right of using the land occu 
^ Walks, to certain grantees , for that use./ In consequence of the 
exclusion of the water by the Mill Dam, a tract of land has been 
opened either for sale, as an object of profiteer for usei as an ob- 
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ject of ornament, with which the rights of these proprietors abso- 
lutely interfered. It was thought that no moment could be more 
&vorable than the present to secure a relinquishment of those 
rights. An agreement of reference has been entered into, with 
those proprietors, and the amount to be paid by the city for such 
relinquishment, has been left to the decision of five of our most 
intelligent, independent and confidential citizens^ wlth whose ■ 
icision, it cannot be questioned that both parties will have rea- : 
' son to be satisfied, notwithstanding it may happen that their 
award on the one side may be less, or on the other, more than ^ 



I their respectiveprevious anticipations. 



touching the projected improvements, in the vicinity of Fan- 
*^/*7 cuil Hall Market, not only the extreme necessities of the city 
in relation to space for a market, have led to this project, but 
also the particular relations of that vicinity have indicated the 
wisdom and policy, even at some risque and sacrifice, of bringing 
together in one compact, efficient and commodious connexion, 
the northern and central sections of our city, so as to facilitate 
the intercourse of business and enterprize between them, and 
bring into market, and into use, and into improvement, parts of 
the city, at present old, sightless, inconvenient, and in compari- 
son with that competency, which must result from a judicious 
arrangement, at present absolutely useless^ \ . ' 'j^h 
CjBoth these measures of the City Government, relative to the 
Rope Walks and to Faneuil Hall Market, will necessarily lead 
to what, to many of our citizens, is an object of great dread, a 
cit y debt . ^— 

Ls xnis IS a subject of considerable importance, and touches 
a nerve of great sensibility, it ought to be well considered and / 
rightly understood by our fellow-citizens. I shall, therefore, not 
apologize, for making, on this occasion, some observations upon it. 
The right to create a debt is a power, vested by our charter, 
in the City Council. Now this, like every other power, is to 
be characterized by its use. This may be wise and prudent, or 
the opposite, according to the objects, to which it is applied ; and 
the manner and degree of that application. Abstractedly a debt 
is no more an object of terror than a sword. Both arc very 
dangerous, in the hands of fools, or mad-men. Both are very 
safe, innocent and useful in the hands of the wise and prudent. ( 
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/- A ilebt created lor a purpose, like thaf w'lich probably will 

' i be necessary in the case of the Rope Walks, that of reliev- 

ing a great property from an accidental embarrassment, is no 
more a just object of dread, to a city, than a debt created for 
seed wheat, is to a farmer ; or than a debt for any object of cer- 
tain return, is to a merchant. 

So in the case of Faneuil Hall Market ; what possible object 
of rational apprehension can there be in a debt, created for the 
purpose of purchasing a tract of territory ; whose value must be 
increased by the purchase ; which if sold cannot fail to excite a 
great competition ; and if retained, the incomes of which, so 
far as respects the market, are wholly within the control of the 
City Authorities ? It is possible indeed, that more may be paid 
for some estates than abstractedly, they iQay be worth. It is 
possible that great changes may take place in the value of real 
estate, between the time of the commencement, and the time of 
: completing such a project. Rut the reverse is also quite as pos- 
; sible. Providence does not permit man to act upon certainties. 
The constitution of our nature obliges him, in every condition 
and connexion, to shape his course of conduct by probabilities* 
His duty is to weigh maturely, previous to decision, to consider \ 
anxiously both the wisdom of his ends, and the proportion of his 
means. Once decided, in execution he should be as firm and 
rapid, as in council, he has been slow and deliberate; cultiva- : 
ting in his own breast, and in the breasts of others, just confi- 
dence in the continuance of the usual analogies and relations of 
things. . - ■* 

The destinies of the City of Boston, are of a nature too plain 
to be denied, or misconceived. The prognostics of its future 
greatness are written on the face of nature, too legibly, and tdo 
Indelibly to be mistaken. These indications are apparent from 
the location of our city, from its harbor and its relative position 
among rival towns and cities; above all, from the character t)f 
its inhabitants, and the singular degree of enterprize, and intel- 
ligence, which are diffused through every class of its citizens. 
Already capital and population is determined towards it, from 
other places, by a certain and irresistible power of attraction. 
It remains then, for the citizens of Boston to be true to their 
own destinies; to be willing to ioieet wise expenditures and 
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temporary sacrifices, and thus to cooperate with nature and (^^ 



providence in their apparent tendencies to promote their great- 
ness and prosperity; thereby not only improving the general 
condition of the city, elevating its character, multiplying its 
accommodations and strengthening the predilections, which exist 
already in its favor; but also patronizing and finding employ- 
ment for its laborers and mechanics^ 
^ ^ (,' y It is true the power of credit, like every other power, is sub- 
ject to abuse. But to improve the general convenience of the 
city, to augment its facilities for business, to add to the comfort 
of its inhabitants, and in this way to augment its resources, are 
among the most obvious and legitimate uses of that power, which 
doubtless, for these purposes, was entrusted to the City Council. 
Having thus explained some of the principal proceedings and 
Sources of extraordinary expense, occurring during the past year, 
I feel myself bound to make some general remarks, on the na- 
ture of the office I have h^d the honor to hold, and to which the 
suffrages of my fellow citizens have recalled me. It is impor- 
tant that a right apprehension should be formed concerning its 
duties, its responsibilities, the powers it ought to possess, and 
what the people have a right to expect, and what they ought to 
exact, from the possessor of it. And I do this the rather, be- 
cause I am sensible that very different opinions exist upon this 
subject. There are those, who consider the office very much in 
the light of a pageant, destined merely to superintend and direct 
the general course of administration, to maintain the dignity, 
and to ^Mispense the hospitalities^' of the city, and who deem the 
office in some measure degraded by having any thing of a labo- 
rious or working condition connected with it ; and I am well 
aware that the practice in other cities justifies such an opinion. 
I have not thought, however, gentlemen, that a young and health y 
republic, for such the City of Boston i s, should seek its prece- 
dents, or encourage its officers in looking for models, among the 
jccxmipt and superannuated forms of ancient despotisms. On the 
contrary, it seemed to me incumbent on the early possessor of 
this office, in a state of society like that which exists in Massa- 
ichusetts, and for which this city is pre-eminent, to look at the 
real character of that office, as it is indicated by the expressions 
Off the charter, and exists in the nature of things, with little or 
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no regard to the practice of other places, or to opiDions founded 
on those practices. 

In this view, therefore, mj attempt has been to attain a deep 
and thorough acquaintance with the interests of the inhabitants 
and of the city 5 and this not by general surveys, but by a mi- 
nute, particular, and active inspection of their public concerns, 
in all their details. 

Although this course has been the occasion of much trouble, 
and perhaps made me obnoxious to some censure, as being busy, 
and perhaps meddling, with matters out of my sphere, yet I have 
thought it better to expose myself to those imputations, than to 
forego the opportunities such a course of conduct afforded of ob- 
taining a deep and thorough acquaintance with the business and 
interests of the city, which the charter plainly pre-supposed, 
and indeed was necessary to fulfil the duties, in a very humble 
degree, which it made incumbent. And the more experience I 
have had in the duties of this office— the more I feel obliged, 
both by precept and example, to press upon my fellow citizens 
the necessity of considering this as a business office, combining 
as indispensable requisites: — ^great zeal, great activity, great self- 
devotion, and as far as possible, a thorough acquaintance vnih 
the relations of the people. 

Nor is it only necessary that these qualities should at all 
times be exacted of the Chief Magistrate and that he should be 
held to a rigid exhibition of them, in his official conduct, but on 
the other hand, it is also necessary that all the departments 
should be so arranged as to throw upon him the full weight of 
all the responsibility which the charter attaches to his office. 
Whatever has a tendency to weaken that sense of responsibility; 
above all, whatever enables the Executive Officer to cast the 
blame of weak plans, or inefficient execution, upon others, has a 
direct tendency to corrupt the Executive, and to deprive the cit- 
izens of a chief benefit, contemplated in the charter. 

If there be any advantage in the form of a city, over that of a 
town government, it lies in one single word — efficiency. In this 
point of view, all the powers of the City Council may be consid- 
ered as comprehending, also, the Executive power ; of which 
the Mayor is but a branch. For they enact the laws, which en- 
able his department to possess that efficiency, the charter con- 
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templates. Now efficiency means nothing more than capacity 
to carry into effect* Whatever form of organization of any de- 
partment tends to deprive the Executive of the city, of the power 
to carry into effect the laws, or transfers that power to others, 
disconnected from his responsibility, has a direct tendency to 
encourage the Executive, in ignorance, inactivity or imbecility; 
which will inevitably, sooner or later, result, just in proportion 
as the organization enables him to throw the blame of misman- 
agement upon others, or not to hold himself accountable for it. 

Within the narrow limits and in relation to the humble objects, 
to which the Executive power extends, its responsibility should 
be clear, undivided and incapable of being evaded. On the Exec- 
utive should ultimately devolve the accountability for the efficien- 
cy of all the departments; and every organization is defective, 
which enables him to escape from it. Every citizen, in making 
complaints to this officer, should be certain of finding redress, 
or of being pointed to the path to obtain it. And as to those 
general nuisances, which offend sense, endanger health, or in- 
terfere with comfort, his power should enable him to apply a 
remedy upon the instant, or at least as readily as the nature of 
the particular subject matter permits ; and to effect this, not by 
reference,— -not by writing supplicatory letters to independent 
Boards, but personally, by application of means in his own 
hands; or by Agents, under his control, and for whom he is re- 
sponsible. . 

The true theory of the form of government, which our fellow 
citizens have chosen, resufts in a severe responsibility of the 
Executive power, and with it are identified the true interests of 
the citizens and the real advantages of a city organization. But 
responsibility implies a coextensive power as its basis. The one 
cannot and ought not to exist without the other. The Charter 
makes it the duty of the Mayor ^' to be vigilant and active at all 
times, in causing the laws for the government of the city to be 
duly executed and put in force." Now how can vigilance and 
activity be expected in an officer, in relation to a great mass of 
laws, and those of the most critical and important character, the 
execution of which is formally and expressly transferred to oth- 
ers ; with whose execution if he directly interferes, he takes the 
risque of giving offence to the nice sense of honor and right of 
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an independent Board ? The charter makes it his duty '' to in- 
spect the conduct of all subordinate officers in the government 
thereof, and as far as in his power to cause all negligence, care- 
lessnesij, and positive violations of duty to be prosecuted and 
punished." Now how can he do this, when those, who execute 
your laws do not consider themselves as subordinate and are 
justified in that opinion by the form and circumstances of their 
organization P 

Again the Charter plainly implies, that the Mayor of this city 
should make himself acquainted thoroughly and intimately with 
all its great interests, ^' with its finances, its police, its health, 
security, cleanliness, comfort and ornament." 

Now what encouragement is there to endeavor to fulfil these 
jduties, when any of its great interests are so constituted or vest- 
ed, that he has no control over them, nor any power of making 
any inquisition into their state or conduct, except by personal 
solicitation and request; — not denied, indeed, out of politeness 
and respect, but perhaps granted, not because he has a right 
from his official relation to claim, but because, on the present 
occasion, there exists a willingness to give, the desired infor- 
mation ? 

The organization of the Executive power by division among 
independent Boards has a direct tendency to corrupt a weak 
Executive officer and to embarrass one of opposite character. 

The study of the former will naturally be to get along easily; 
for this purposs he will yield whatever power another depart- 
ment is disposed to take for thus his responsibility is diminish- 
ed ; and instead of a single definite, decided official action, on 
overy occasion giving security to the citizen, regardless of per- 
sonal consequences, his course will be timid, shuffling, and com- 
promising; be^nning with the vain design of pleasing every 
body; and ending with the still vainer, of expecting, in thb way, 
long to maintain either influence or character. 

An Executive, on the contrary, who is firm and faithful to the 
Constitution of the City, will exercise the powers it confers. 
He will claim the right to inspect all subordinate officers ; he 
will consider every branch of Executive power, emanating from 
the City Council as subordinate by the Charter to the City Ex- 
ecutive. He will claim of all such an accountability that will 
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enable him to understand every interest of the city in detail. 
Such a course would, probably, sooner or later lead to contro- 
versies concerning the rights and dignities of independent 
Boards;— to heart-burnings and jealousies — perhaps to pam- 
phlets and newspaper attacks, which if he does not answer, it 
will be daid, that it is because he cannot ; — and which if he does 
answer, will lead to a reply and that to a rejoinder ; — and thus 
the Executive of the city, instead of a simple and plain exercise 
of power, humble and limited in its sphere, yet important to be 
both efficient and unembarrassed, may be harrassed with disputes 
about the pretensions, authorities and dignities of rival powers $ 
vexatious and unprofitable; terminating in nothing but divisions 
in the city and inefficiency in the execution of the laws. 

I have deemed it my duty to express myself thus distinctly, 
and in a most unqualified manner, upon this point; and the 
rather, thus publicly, because opinions in this respect are li- 
able to be misrepresented, or misunderstood. On such occa- 
sions therefore, I choose to throw myself on the intelligence and 
virtues of the mass of my fellow citizens ; whose interests, as I 
understand them, it is my single desire steadily to pursue, and 
who, whether they coincide, or diffi^r with me, in relation to the 
particular mode of pursuing those interests, will, I have a perfect 
confidence, justly appreciate my motives. 

The result of my experience during the past year, on this 
subject, is this, that the interests of the city are most deeply con- 
nected with such an organization of every branch of Executive 
power, as that the ultimate responsibility, for the execution 
should rest upon the Mayor; and which he should therefore, be 
incapable of denying, or evading. That at all times, the blame 
should rest upon him without the power of throwing it off upon 
others, in case of any defect of plan, or any inefficiency in exe- 
cution. 

In making these remarks, I trust I shall not be understood as 
not appreciating as I ought, in common with my fellow citizens, 
the exertions and the sacrifices of those excellent, intelligent 
and faithful men, who in present and in past times, with so much 
honor to themselves, and advantage to the community, have ad- 
ministered the concerns of independant departments. I yield to 
none of my fellow citizens, in my sense of gratitude and respect 
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to them, both as officers and individuals. But the organization 
of a city, is, in the nature of things, essentially different from 
that of a town. The relation to the citj in which I have been 
placed, have compelled me to contemplate, and prospectively to 
realize the certain embarrassments, which must result from an 
organization of the Executive department ; varying from that 
simplicity which the charter establishes, as likely, deeply to effect 
the efficiency of the system, now upon trial; and to encourage, 
and sooner or later to introduce both imbecility and inactivity 
into an office, which can alone be beneficial to the city, when it 
is possessed by directly opposite qualities. 

I have no apprehension that my fellow citizens will attribute 
these suggestions, to a vulgar and vain wish to extend the pow- 
ers of an office, holden but for a year, on the most precarious of 
all tenures. The efficiency of this new form of government is 
mainly dependant on its simplicity, and on the fact that its re- 
sponsibility is undivided, and cannot be evaded if the depart- 
ments be organized on charter principles. Much of the benefit 
of the new system, will depend on the spirit which characterises 
its commencement. On this account, the individual now posses- 
sing the Executive power, is anxious on the one hand, that none 
of its essential advantages should be lost through any timidity 
on his part, in expressing opinions, the result of his experience, 
or through any unwillingness to incur any labor, or meet any 
just responsibility. On the other, he has no higher ambition 
than by a diligent, faithful and laborious fulfilment of every 
known duty, and exercise of every charter right, to set such an 
example, and establish such precedents as will give to this new 
goveniment a fair impulse, and a permanent and happy influ- 
ence upon the destinies of the inhabitants of this city. 

Gentlemen of the City Council, 

It is the felicity of all who are called to the Government 
of this City, that they serve a people, capable of appreciating, 
and willing actively to support, faithful and laborious efforts in 
their service. A people, in all times distinguished for uniting 
love of freedom with respect for authority. May it be your hap- 
piness, as it will be your endeavor to maintain those institutions, 
under which such a people have been elevated to so high a degree 
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of proaperity ! Unckr your auspices, may the foundations of the 
fabric of their greatness be strengthened, its proportions enlar* 
ged, its internal accommodations improved ! May the spirit of 
liberty, and the spirit of good government continue to walk hand 
in hand, within these venerable walls ; consecrated by so many 
precious recollections. And when we shall have passed away, 
«md the places which now know us, shall know us no more, may 
ibose who come after us, be eompelled to say, that the men of 
this age were as true to the past and the future, as to their own 
times; — that while they had preserved and enjoyed the noble 
inheritance, which had descended to them from their ancestors, 
they had transmitted it not only unimpaired, but improved to 
their posterity. 



NOTE A. 

l^iB Statement here made relates to- the gewemi result of tjbe operations for 

ihe-jrear. These were twofold. -The £rst, -occasional, by hired teams imme- 

-lately after the organization of the City Government, the last year, and 

•liaTiDg for its object the thorough cleansing «f the streetf, iaoes and alleys 

oftk^city. 

'This^ftrst deannngcost - $1400 

'By it upwards of three thousand tons weight of filth and>dirt 

wtre ascertained to be removed 'from the -surface of the 

stpoets, kc. 
< Ffae gcc ond was permanent, and took place^subsequently . The 

eosCito the first of March was — 
For horses, harness, teams, sleds, ---... 700 
For sundries, including horse keeping, stable hire, farriers' bills, 

repairs, &c. 700 

Drivers, 600 

Superintendent and sweepers, 1800 3800 

Expense of the whole, ;5i6,200 

At which expense, city work, not connected with streets, has 
been done, which would have cost the city, according to the ^ 
account and estimate of Aldermen Patterson and Eddy, - 1000 
Value of horses and teams, on hand, 600—1600 

Thus at the expense of ;j[3800 

Three thousand tons of filth were removed as above stated, by the first ope- 
ration ; two thousand eight hundred tons of manure were coUected and have 
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been nsed, part on the City lands, part on the Common and Neek, or part at 
South Boston — ^part sold, or now on hand. Besides which, many hundred tons 
of dirt have been carted to the Common and elsewhere, of which no account 
has been made, or could be taken. Had the whole manure been sold at the 
price at which a part has been, one dollar the ton, as it probably might haye 
been ; — ^the receipt would, with the extra work done for the city remunerated 
the whole expense of the permanent system. The next year, the result will 
be distinctly ascertained, as it is intended to send no more manure to South 
Boston — ^little or none will be wanted on the Common ; and the value of it 
as an article of sale will put the expediency, or inexpediency of continuing* 
the system beyond a doubt. 



NOTE B. 

In Federal Street, 100 00 

In Lynde Street, 268 00 

In Lynn Street, 200 00 

In Hanover Street, 1387 09 

In Milk and Congrees Streeto, 933 76 

In Union Street, 1802 92 

In Brattle Street, 2860 00 

In Orange and Eliot Streets, 273 46 

In Court Street, 178 06 

In Mill Pond Street, 9011 60 

In Thatcher Street, 660 00 

In Temple Street, 66 00 

In Ship Street, 193 87 

f 11,798 61^ 
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